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federal government, but they were not willing to have the federal government extend
its control over the state systems of education.* Several bills were introduced into
Congress in the 1870s and 1880s proposing direct federal support for general educa-
tion, but they were never enacted into law. It was recognized, however, that the
federal government should have a share in the field of national education in some
measure. Consequently, a federal Department of Education was established in 1867.
Fearing that such a department might get out of hand, several states raised such strong
objections that the separate department was transformed into an Office of Education
within the Department of Interior. In 1870 it became the Bureau of Education.
Despite its change in name, its function remained primarily that of collecting informa-
tion and statistical data, conducting research, and disseminating information concern-
ing the status and progess of American education. At a time when France and
Germany were building strong national systems of education, the United States was
unwilling to take steps that would put very much control in the hands of the national
government. For 100 years the Office of Education was a poor stepchild in the federal
bureaucracy. The forces of decentralization prevented educational modernization in
the national government until well into the twentieth century.
It became clear, however, especially during the depression of the early 1930s,
that genuine equality could not be achieved for all American children unless the
federal government entered the field of school support in a substantial way. The real
stumbling block was the determination of the Roman Catholic Church to oppose
federal aid unless it included their parochial schools. Curiously enough, the role of the
two major political parties has reversed since the nineteenth century. Whereas it was
the antislavery Republicans who had sponsored federal-aid bills in the 1870s and the
1880s, it was the pro-welfare Democrats who favored federal aid to education in the
1940s and 1950s.
More and more groups were coming to realize the need for federal funds, but
many continued to fear federal control. Southern whites opposed any bill that would
provide for equal distribution of funds to Negro schools. Most Protestant and Jews
opposed any bill that would give federal aid to Catholic parochial schools as well as to
public schools. Roman Catholics opposed any federal-aid bill that ruled out support
for private and parochial schools. Taxpayers' alliances and economy groups opposed
all federal aid of any kind. With these groups pulling and hauling in different
directions, the problem became ever more acute.
Despite the fact that no bill for general federal aid to education had been passed
by mid-century, the federal government was spending some 3.5 billion dollars a year
by 1950. This reflected the accumulations over six or seven decades of piecemeal
response by Congress to special demands rather than to carefully planned and inte-
grated programs. Only a few of the outstanding developments can be mentioned here.
In general, the key was specialized support for particular categories of practical,
vocational, and professional education. A few examples are the Hatch Act (1887) for
agricultural research, the Smith-Lever Act (1914) for agricultural extension services,
and the Smith-Hughes Act (1917) for training secondary school teachers of vocational
subjects. The New Deal added the category of relief for depression-affected persons